An H gata, PR Deſcriptive 1 of the Ancient 


Painting, preſerved at Cowdray in Suflex, (the Seat 


of Lord Viſcount Montague): repreſenting the Pro- 


.  ceſſion of King Edward VI, from the Tower of Lon- 


don 7 Weſtminſter, February Toh, A.D. 15 47, 
- Hg Aru 70 Bis Coronation. TT 


\HE Print which accompanies this account is 


Paintings which have been long ſince introduced to the 


notice of this Society by our late learned Vice Preſident 


Sir Joſeph Ayloffe, 2 in an account of ſome anci- 


ent Hiſtorical Paintings at Cowdray in Suſſex, publiſhed 


1n the Tranſactions of this Society, Archaeologia, vol. III. 
p. 239—272. In that Memoir may be ſeen a minute 
deſcription of many of thoſe valuable repreſentations 


which preſerve ſeveral intereſting parts of our national 


events, and exhibit to our view the ſtate of the arts, 

and the dreſſes, manners, and uſages, which prevailed 

amongſt our anceſtors z the middle of the lixteenth 
ceny. LS 

The Painting which i is now the object FT our atten- 


tion fills one of the compartments on the right-hand 


ſide of the great dining-room in that noble manſion ; 


and contains the Proceſſion of King Edward VI. from 


the Tower of London to Weſtminſter, the * pre- 
2 cedi ing that of 5 Coronation. ps 
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engraved from one of thoſe curious Hiſtorical 
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King's perſon. 
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1 Proceſſon of King Edward VI. 


At the deceaſe of King Henry VIII., Edward his 
fon and ſucceſſor was but nine years and three months 
old. The young monarch was then at Hertford, toge- 
ther with the Princeſs Elizabeth his ſiſter; and Edward y 
Seymour, earl of Hertford, and Sir Anthony Brown, 
_ were deputed by the council to inform their new Sove- 

reign of the death of his father, and to conduct him 


to the Tower of London; where, upon his arrival, he 


Y Was proclaimed King, on the ELL 1 W A. D. 
A540 


When the regency wWas ſctiled'i in nate of le 


will of the deceaſed King, the earl of Hertford, uncle 


to the young King, was created duke of Sotherſet./ and 
choſen protector of the realm, and governor of the 


And the funeral obſequies of King 
: Reuß having been performed with great pomp and 


magnificence at Windſor, on the 1th of February, 


preparations were made to ſolemnize the Coronation of 
King Edward. The duke of Somerſet was created earl Y 
marſhall of England for life; Henry marquis of Dor- 
ſet was appointed to the office of great conſtable of 
England! for the 19th day of February only, which 
is exprefled in the patent to be the day immediately | 
preceding the day of ſolemnizing the King's intended 
Coronation; and John lord Ruſſell, keeper of the 


privy ſeal, was appointed high ſteward of England for 


| "of the 2oth day of February only. Many dignities and 


honours were conferred ; . and forty E of. the 
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from tbe Tower of London fo We ſtminſter. 3 


Bath were made, to add to the ſplendour of the cere- 
mony. A new form was drawn for the Coronation *, 
to relieve the young King as much as poſſible from 
the fatigue which it would neceſſarily occaſion to one 
of his tender years. 9 3 Bak 

The order for the proceſſion from the Thiver: to 
Weſtminſter is fortunately in being , and will afford 
great aſſiſtance in deſcribing the piture now before us: 
and although the whole of the ceremonial could not be 
repreſented by the painter, yet the manner of his giving 
it, being a bird's-eye view, enabled him to convey a 
more comprehenſive repreſentation of the ſcene than any 

other mode of deſcription would have allowed him to do. 

On Saturday the 19th day of February (ſays the 
"= order) about one of the clock in the afternoon, the 
King's Majeſty proceeded from the Tower through 
e the 2200 of London in moſt royal and goodly wiſe 


0 towards his palace of Weſtminſter. The fireets 


* through all the way where the King ſhould paſs were 
e Dorey in every place, a railed on the one 
ſide from Grace Church. ſtreet to the Little Conduit 
«in Cheap, to the intent that the horſes: ſhould not 
« {lide on the pavement, nor the people be hurt by the 
* horſes in the high ſtreets. Within theſe rails ſtood 
the crafts along in their order, to the Little Conduit 
* aforeſaid, where ſtood the aldermen. On the other 
hide the. ſtreets, in many places, ſtood pats and 


'",*, ee Burnet's Hiſt. of the Reformation, vol. IL Collect. p. 93. 
+ See it in Leland's ColleQan. Vol. IV. p. 310. printed Tron a MS, 
formerly belonging to William Le Neve, Norroy. _ | 

7 B 2 7 clerks 


4 The Proceſſion of King Edward VI. 


ec clerks: with their croſſes and cenſors, ** in \ their beſt 
te ornaments, to cenſe the King; and all the way where 


the King ſhould paſs, on either ſide, were the win- 
« Jows and ways garniſhed with cloths of tapeſtry, arras, 
* cloths of gold and of filver, with cuſhions f the ſame, 
garniſhed with ſtreamers and banners, as richly as 
„ might be deviſed. In many places were ordained 


« pageants and devices, and therein goodly melody, and 


eloquent ſpeeches treating of noble hiſtories, to the 


« joyful welcoming and reſpect of ſo noble a King. : 
The order of the nnen is chen cs to wigs as 


followeth : OE 


( and TY 5 


Imprimis. The King 8 — t 
Gentlemen, two and two. 
Strangers, ambaſſadors ſervants, ira W W 

Trumpeters, cloathed in Sofas, two and two. 
_ Chaplains without dignity. 


Gentlemen and noblemen's e 
The Barons after their es. 8 
Biſhops. 

Earls ſons. f 1 
Marquites" ſons. 

Dukes yr ſons. 

ark. © 

Marquiſes. 

Dukes. 


0 The r of the houſhold. wy 2 — z 
tary of Venice. 
The treaſurer of the King's houſe, and one ef the 

ambaſſadors of the — 


* 


from the Tower of London to Weſtminſter. E 

Sir William Peters, ſecretary, with another am- i 
baſſador of the Proteſtants. | | 4. 
The King's almoner, with another ambaſſador = | 
the Proteſtants. „ | 1 ; 
Ji William Paget, ſecretary, with dake Philip _—_ 9 


Almain. TIE 
The lord admiral, with one of the Scottiſh am- 2 
The oy privy ſeal, with another of the Scottiſh. 

_ ambaſſadors. 


The lord great maſter, with Poley, baron de la. 
- Grade de France. 
The lord chancellor, with the F rench King” $ am- .- 2 Ta 
E | 
| The archbiſhop of Canterbury, with the. En- VVV 
peror's ambaſſadors. „„ 1 
Sir Percival Hart, knight harbinger, 3 the - | 1 
King's Majeſty's þ fc and hat. 
Two gentlemen uſhers, John Norrys and William i 
|  Rainsford, repreſenting the two ſtates of Nor- 
wy and Guyenn, cloathed in robes of ſcarlet, . 
furred with mynever, and caps of ſtate on their 
heads, carrying about them, in bawdrickwiſe, 
two mantles of ſcarlet velvet. 
Garter in the King's coat of arms on the right + 
hand, and the mayor of London carrying a 
mace on the left, - 
The 


6 - dv 22 of Mi Bard VI.. 


* The ſword; born by the conſtable of 5b gland for 
ttt time, viz. the marquis of Dorſet. 

| On the marquis's right hand, the earl of War- | 

wick, lord great chamberlain! of England. 


And on the left hand, the earl of Arundel, lord 


chamberlain, ſupplying the room as earl marſhall, 
in lieu of the Lord Protector. 


1 ede before r be che e of "Somerſet Lord 
Protector. ee / f | 


The King's Majeſty, "Rely pple avith a 
gown: of cloth of ſilver, all over embroidered with da- 


maſk gold, with a girdle of white velvet, wrought with 
Venice ſilver, garniſhed with precious ſtones, as rubies 
and diamonds, with true lovers' knots of pearls; a 
doublet of white velvet em 


roidered with Venice filver 
garniſhed with the like precious ſtones and pearls, and a 


pair of buſkins with white velvet. On his horſe was a 


capariſon of crimſon latin, eee with * 41 
damaſk: gold. TOR | 95 


His Highneſs 8 lobten in ehpir Fe coats, going 
about his grace on either fide of the canopy ; the 


canopy being born by Wan with certain aſſiſtants to 
them. : 


Sir e Brown! walter ar ie Horſe, leading w 
goodly courſer of honour very richly trapped. 

Sir Francis Bryant, maſter of the Henchimen, ae 
alone. The penſioners and men of arms with their poll 


axes; going on either ſide of the way on foot from the 


beginning of the two eſtates of Normandy and Guyenn, 


and continuing till the gentlemen of the privy chamber. 


4 eds bhi Gentlemen 


from the Tower of London 70 Weſtminſter 3 


Gentlemen and grooms of the privy chamber riding 
two and two. After them che n of the guard 
riding alone. 


The guard, five i in a rank on x foot, with their halberts 
in their hands. M's 
The noblemen and been 5 . going in 
wal after the degrees and ſtates of their maſters on foot. 
The order of the proceſſion. then deſcribes the tem- 
porary emblematical ornaments and devices which were 
placed at the Conduit in Cornhill, at the Standard, 
at the Great Conduit, at the res and at the 
Little Conduit in Cheapſide, and at the entrance into 
St. Paul's Church Yard ; and the ſumptuous decorati- 
ons which were there exhibited for the amuſement 
of the young King, and the ſpeeches which were 
intended to have been made, bach the time permitted, 
by young perſons in the characters of Royalty, Juſtice, 
Truth, Faith, Mercy, &c. accompanied with mufical 
iſtruckentk of yarioud kinds; ; and informs us that ſome- 
what beyond the Croſs in Cheapſide, „the mayor of 
London, with his brethren the aldermen, attended upon 
the King s highneſs in their ſeemly apparell, and re- 
© ceived his grace with a propoſition pronounced by the 
e recorder, Mr, Maſbroke, and Mr. Chamberlain of 
London; and there they preſented his highneſs with 
ee a purſe, having a thouſand marks of gold in ir; the 
which his grace received and gave them, thanks.“ 
When the King was advanced almoſt to St. George's - 
% Church in Paul's Church-yard, (continues the order 
of the proceſſion) there was a rope as great as the 
Try * cable of a ſhip, * in * from the battle- 


1211 „ ments 8 


8 . Proceſſum f King Edward VI. 


= on the rope 


—— 
* 


by! es next xt day ad leren of * clock 1 in the morning, in 
| their 


tt ments of Faul s ſteeple, and with a great anchor at 


one end faſtened a little before Mr. Dean of Paul's 


* houſe-gate; and when his Majeſty approached near 


the ſame, there came a man, a ſtranger, being a native 


« of Arragon, Iying'on the rope, his head forward, caſt- 
ing his arms and legs abroad, running on his breaſt 
from the battlements to the ground, as 
« if it had been an arrow out of a bow, ani Rayed on 
< the ground; then he came to the King's Majeſty and 
« kiſſed his foot, and ſo after certain words to his high- 


* nefs, departed from him again, and went upwards | 
upon the rope till he was come over the midſt of the 


„ church- ard, where he, having a rope about him, 


played certain miſteries on the rope, as tumbling and 


e caſting one leg from another; then took he the rope 
« and tied it to the cable, and tied himſelf by the right 


leg, a little beneath the wriſt of the foot, and hung 


« by the one leg a certain ſpace, and after recovered | 
4 bimſalf up again with the ſaid rope, and unknit the 


_ * knot and came down again; which ſtayed his Ma- 


« jeſty with all the train a good ſpace of time. 
The proceſſion then advanced along Fleet: ſtreet, 
to the Great Conduit there, then through Temple- 


bar, and ſo on to the King's Palace at Weſtminſter, 


where all the noblemen alighted, and Rood in order 


as they had conducted his Highneſs; and at the 
hall-door he took his leave of the ambaſſadors, giv- | 


ing them thanks for their pains, and retired into 
bil chamber. Then commandment was given to 
all the-'noblemen and others to be at Weſtminſter 


from the Tower of London to Weſtminſter. 9 
their beſt ww to 8 their attendance vpon the Co- 
. wann 
Our Picture nearly. nfs with this nne 
It repreſents the proceſſion the whole diſtance from 
” 2 to Weſtminſter, at the Point of time when 
t ing was in Cheapſide, having juſt paſſed the 
/ n croſs which x nt ſtood in Fe ſtreet. The 
cavalcade is proceeding through the arched gate · way 
leading into St. Paul's church- yard, where it is loſt for 4 
a time, but is again ſeen at the top of Ludgate-ſtreet, , 
advancing through Ludgate and Temple Bar, and paſſes 1 
Charing-croſs to the Palace at Weſtminſter. The - 
part meant ptincipally to be repreſented is the { ut 7 
{ide of Cheapfide, from Bow Church to the entrance 
into St. Paul's Church-yard. The Great Conduit near 
Bow Church, the Croſs, and the Little Conduit at the 
welt end of Cheapfide, are given. The balconies 
and windows of all the hodſes on the left-hand ſade 
of the ſtreet are crowded: with ſpectators, and decorated 
with rich e cloths of gold, arras, and celebrated 
hiſtorical paint tings, one whereof is evidently a copy 
from Raphael s famous picture of St. George on horſe - 
back; a print of which is engraven by Voſterman. 
The ſhop s are ſet out with cups, vaſes, beakers, jars, 
and- aber elegant pieces of goldſmiths work. The 
maſter of each hogs is ſtanding at his ſhop-door, 
and ſaluting the King as he paſſes. On the oppoſite 
fide of the ſtreet the ſeveral crafts or companies of the 
city are ranged, dreſſed in their livery-gowns, having 
their oa over their ſhoulders, 9 4 "the maſter N „ 
170. | C eac 


7 
| 
| 

4 
| 
| 

* 


| ack company at its Whig Thel form a line fiend Bow 
Church to the Little Conduit, where was the ſtation 
for the aldermen. | Over the archway. into St. Paul's 
Church-yard are perſons ready to entertain the King | 
on his approach with ſpeeches. Beyond Cheapſide = 
a view from the north of St. Paul's Church, with its 
high ſpire. From Ludgate-hill, through Temple-bar, | 
to Charing-ctoſs and Weſtminſter, the ſpace is very 
open, having only a few houſes interſperſed here and 
there. The back-ground repreſents, a view of London- 
bridge, the church of St. Mary Overy, the biſhop. of 
Wincheſter's Palace, and the Bankſide i in Southwark. | 
And at a great diftance in the country, to the ee 
ſeen the river rere 75 the Na e e 
Eltham. r * 5 
The 1 e in ghd like of the- pro- | 
 eeffion, which more immediately attract our atten- 
tion, are the Tower of London, Bow Church, the 
Ge Gas: Conduit, the Croſs, the Little Conduit, and 
Goldſmith's- row in Cheapſide, the church of St. Paul's. 
in its then ſtate, with its high ſpire, Ludgate, and 
Temple- bar, Charing-croſs, and the Palace at Weſt- 
minſter. The view from the gate on Tower-hill to 
Cheapſide is fore · ſhortened, or almoſt entirely con- 
8 la; . and the parts beyond Temple-bar, all the way 
to Weſtminſter, are contracted, ſo as to enable the 
painter | to- exhibit the he wag diſtance to the view of. | 
ſpectator. . '} 
hee ace icy of theſe bade g is Es: by a 
; compariſon. between this e 2 ſeveral ancient 
EMS IF. os: Eeſcriptions3 } 


from the Tower of London 10 Weſtiainſiter. t 
deſer iptions ; ; and by the teſtimony of co-eval hiſtori- 


ans. A beautiful view of London, in a ſmall painting 


preſerved in the Royal Library in the Britiſn Muſeum, 
16 F. 2. made in the reign of king Henry VII. re- 
preſents that monarch looking out of the White Tower 
upon a proceſſion of a knight, or an ambaſſador, ar- 
riving within the Tower- gates; and the King after= 
wards receives and embraces him. That Painting is 
probably the oldeſt view of London now extant, and 
is a great curioſity. The Tower, the river Thames, 
London- bridge, Bow Church with its arches, St. Paul's 
Church with its tall ſpire, and Weſtminſter-abbey at 
a diſtance, are all repreſented in that painting, and 
nearly correſpond with the view of thoſe buildings 
preſerved in our piece; with this difference, that the 
view in the Muſeum was taken' from the ſouth ade, 
and ours from the north fide of London. A plan of 
the Tower of London, from a ſurvey made in 1597, 
and the plan of London made by Aggas, in the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, both publiſhed by this Society, 
give views of the Tower in the ſtate it is here re- 
preſented. There is no ſeparate view of the old Bow 
Church known to be extant,” but ſeveral of the views 
of London made before the dreadful conflagration 
in 1666, repreſent that church, with its arched ſteeple, 
as it is here given. From the arches wherewith the 
« ſteeple was embelliſhed,” ſays Stow *, this church 
e derived its name, de re It was erde in the time 
0 9 William the Conqueror, and was che en ond 


NN Survey of London, p. 268. WY 
C 2 . « in 


12 


664 in the city that was built with Achern The ſteeple 


. in a 


ture of which conſiſts of two rows of ſmall circular 


* 


— Xing Edward VI. - 


meaſure fell down in 127x, and flew 
« ſeveral perſons, and was a long time before it was 
4'rebuilt.——In I 512 the ſteeple was finiſhed, except the 
* jamthorns and bows, which were afterwards built of 


_ *:ſtone, brought from Caen in Normandy.” This 
ancient church, on which the new one is foraded;: 18 


now converted into a ſepulchral repialitory'; ; the firue- 


pillars (the capitals whereof are now about two feet 


re thin ar f ths vault, which thews 
the gr 


ound to be greatly raiſed in this neighbour- 
hood), which form three iſles. This church, adds 


Stow, I take to be one of dhe oldeſt Chriſtian temple 
in Great Britain.” 110 


The Great n in Cheapfde was k 


de about the year 1285, when it was caſtellated 


with ſtone, and ciſterned with lead. It was ſupplied 


with” fweet water, conveyed in pipes of lead under : 
ground from ſprings in the manor of 'Tyburn. Theſe 
ſprings were purchaſed by the mayor, aldermen, an | 


citizens, of London, in 1237, (21 Henry III.) F from | 


Gilbert de Sanford, and Alice the wife of William de 
Chabham; and che citizens were at a great expe 
1 compleating the undertaking. Jo render it more 
uſeful, in 1439 the mayor and citizens obtained from 


ace. 


the abbot and convent. of Weſtminſter the grant of a2 


foumaiwin a field called Oxkleſe, e che 1 


„ Maitland's lift. of Lond. 1138. 
+ Rymer's Feed. tom. CY . 29, 332 


11 3 . precinct 
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8 thereof; 
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precindt of the manor of Padington, with the free uſe 
provided there | was ſufficient water left for 
| N and tenants of that manor; and that the 
pipes ſhould not be laid in any part of the lands within 


a manor of Hide, which then belonged to the church 


of Weſtmiaſter. In 1443 king + ou VI, granted a 


kence to the mayor and citizens of Fay Ra to ere 


the conduit a- new; and it was again re-built and en- 


larged, in 147 9 by Thomas lame, one of the hrs 


in the manner repreſented in our picture. 

The Great Croſs next preſents itſelf. This was one 
of the ctoſſes erected by King Edward I. in memory 
of Eleanor his Queen. In 1484 this croſs was re- 
ediſied at the charge of divers citizens : John Fisher, 
mercer, contributed 600 marks towards it. It was new- 


gilt all over in 15a a, againſt the coming of the Em- 
peror Charles V. and; was new-bumiſhed againſt 


the | Coronation. of Edward VI. and alſo in 1553, 
a gainſt the Coronation of Queen Mary; and gilt 


in ee the coming-in of King Philip. When 
dhe city became more populous, it was preſented by 
ad queſts. of wardmote, as ſtanding in 
the highway, to the hindrance of Carriages, . &c. but 


divers- juries al 


its demolition. could not be obtained. In the year 


1581, the people being offended at the emblematical 
figures wherewith the croſs was decorated ®, on the 


21ſt of June in the night it was almoſt demoliſhed by 


perſons unknown, who Aripped it of its images, 


* Theſe, according to ren p. 279 were the paid Mary, : Tü 


K che Ae en of Cs ans cas Angels, &. 


broke 


— — —— — — > AGED S FIR ens 


: 01. every opportunity to' pillage and deſtroy it. 


9 - 
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Soha and dbfasc its ornamen ts. A proclamation was 7 


iſſbed to diſcover the offenders, but without effect; 


gures were repaired; * 'T he people, however, | 
In 


the year 1599 the timber of the croſs being decayed 38 
e the lead was taken down, with an intention to 


place a pyramid in its ſtead; but an order was ſent 


from the Privy Council to the Lord Mayor, in her Ma- 
jieſty's name, commanding the croſs to be forthwith 


repaired, and placed again as it formerly ſtood; Not- 
withſtanding this order, nothing was done for near a 


Year after; whereupon the Privy Council wrote again 


to the Lord Mayor, ordering him, in the name of the 
Queen, without further delay, to fulfill her Majeſty's 


princely care therein, reſpecting the antiquity and con- 
tinuance of that monument, as an emblem of Chriſti- 


anity. After this, a croſs of timber was framed and 
ſet up, covered with lead, and gilded: but, a few : 
nights after, the image of our Lady was again defaced, 
by plucking off her crown, and almoſt her head, tak - 
g ing. her child from her, and ſtabbing | 


er in the! breaft, / : 
83 to preſerve. i 


&c. Iron rails Were put round the cr 


10 on the acceſſion of King James J. whey! it was re- 


paired and beautified for the laſt Ne wat in gs it . 


ang completely demoliſhed. 


The ſouth fide of Chendplide i. is e in a \ highly em- . 
belliſhed ſtate. Maitland informs us *, that the city © 


then abounded in riches and ſplendour-. It was 
8 beautiful, ſays he, to behold the glorious appearance 


oh of e ſhops in the ſouth row of. „ 
n . 
60 which 


| from the Tower of London 10 Weſtminſter. 15 
ee which" in a courſe reached from the Old Change to 


— Bucklerſbury, excluſive of four ſhops only of other 
«trades: in all that pace.” The gateway leading out 


of Cheapſide into St, . PauFs: Church- yard remained 
until the year 1662, when an act of Naar was 
made for enlarging divers narrow paſſages in the city ; 5 
d and. this obſtruction was accordingly removed. 


The Church of St. Paul is deſcribed by ſeveral billet 


as ; more eſpecially by Stow and Sir William Dugdale, 


and the various changes, it underwent may there be 


ſeen *. They inform us that a fire hap pened in the 


; ſteeple in 1444, occaſioned by 5 the damage 
done by which was not repaired till 1462; when a 


weather · cock, made of copper and gilt, was ſet up; the 


8 length of it in head to tail being four feet, and the 


breadth over the wings three and à half feet, and the 


weight of it forty pounds; the ſhaft whereon it ſtood. 
was fifteen. feet, fix inches long, and the traverſe five 


feet ten inches, made of firm oak, having a covering, 
of lead plated with copper; the compaſs of the ball 


was nine feet one inch, as appeared by meaſure at the 


taking it down for its better repair in 1553. 
* not long after this (continues the account) on the 


| ach of June 1 501, 3d of Queen Elizabeth, a far worſe. 


miſchance befell it (as fuppoſed) by lightning alſo; but 


the ſexton, before he died, confeſſed it was not ſo. It was 
ſet on fire about three yards from the top, which conſumed 
the whole ſpire, and ſpread itſelf to the upper roof of the 
church and iſles, totally burning, within the ſpace of 
four hours, all the rafters, and what elſe was combul-- 


cle 


* Dugdale, I 33+ Stow, 353» d. 


in 5 1 but no ſpire was then put up; which ac- 


ſhould be objected” as a want of fidelity in the painter 5 


was not advanced much farther than Bow Church in 
Cheapſide.. Many perſons are however ſeen upon the 
north fide of the battlements of the ſteeple,; waiting the 

approach of the King, to alkft the Spaniard'to exhibit his 

feats, which 
on the. ſouth: fide of the chureh; and therefore could 


not be viſible in A view: taken from the . ſide of „ 
the building. Sans 15 f 10 I 1. | 


| i ſeen. - 


on were on poſts, rails, and a chain, as "at 


. 


is e of King Edwen 
6702). and was fre yeart 


tible; "the - Mia done coft 


counts for the views made ſubſequent to that period, 
th'z low-ſquate tower without! 4 Pes 


; print engraved by bi Wood, 1754, from a 0 
very old painting, the ſpire on the ſquare tower. 
I the not Having defcribed the remarkable ſpectacle of 


the flying Spaniard from the battlements ef the ſteeple 


proceſſion 
Sly informs us, that the cable was not let dawn 


it may be anſwered, that the order of the 
expreſs 


from the battlements till the King was arrived in the 


| Church-yard, near St. George Church *; and it would f 
have b 


en an anachroniſm in point of time, to have 
repreſented that” ſcene in this picture, when the King 


N 


were performed near the Dean's gateway 


Ludgate is repeclented; and farther on 


1 emple Bar 5 


Nr ancient times; N Me; at © Temple Bar: . 
C born, 


* This ſhould be St. Gregory? s Church, which food on the ſouth-weſt” : 
ſide of the ehurch of St. Paul, I” — to che * 


"Eq Vl. II. p. 99. „ 
1 . e db smith- 


=. 8 ide Tower of London t Weſtminſter 17 


ce Smithfield, and Whitechapel Bars. | Afterwards there 
was a kouſe of timber erected acroſs the ſtteet, with 
. a narrow gate-way, and an entry on the ſouth Gs of 
it under the Houſe; but ſince the great fire there is 
. erected à ſtately gate, built of 1 ſtone, of the 
7; © Corinthian order. n Haß, . 3 
The ſpace beyond Temple this is truly repreſented 
to be almoſt deſtitute of buildings. An act was made 
in the 24th year of Henry VIII. cap. 1 f. direQing, 
that the ſtreetway between Charing ( + 5 and Strand 
Croſs (near where Somerſet Place is now ſituated) in 
the ſuburbs of London, ſhould be ſufficiently paved and 
maintained at the charge of the owners of the adjoining 
lands; and the Stat. of the 34th and 35th of Hen. 
VIII. cap. 12. recites, that ©, the way leading without 
Temple Bar, weſtward, unto Clement's Inn gates, 
“e New Inn gates, and Drury Place, the bridge called 
e Strand Bridge u, and 1 0 way leading from the ſaid 
«bridge towards Temple Bar; the lane called Foſkue 
Lane, from the garden and tenement of the biſhop of 
ce Lichfield, and 1. gardens and tenement, called the 
6 Bell and Proctors, down to the Strand Bridge, were 
4 very foul and full of pits and ſloughs, very perilous 
ee and noyſome, and neceſſary to be kept clean, for the 
“ avoiding of corrupt favours and occaſions of peſti- 
4 ſence, and directs the ſame to be paved and main- 
e tained at the expence of thoſe who had lands or tene- 
ments adjoining! thereto.” Theſe authorities ſhew 
that the Strand was not then a continued 121 7 but 


had only ſome buildings Jpariogly » erected upon it. 


"44 Sf | A 7 
47; SH. 


7 Ses Brides was near where Salgart now is. 
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"Th 41 walls and thatched: houſes, came to the Ne * 


10 . batte, of King Rand VI. 
Howell, in his Lon ondinopolis “, tells us, #* that Lon- 
« don and Weſtminſter were once Aren a ür aſunder, 
0 hut by inſenſible coalition and increaſe of people 

« they came at laſt to be united. The Union with 
« Scotland in 1603, he adds, did not a little conduce 
to make this union of London and Weſtminſter ; for 


< the Scots, multiplying here mightily, neſtled them- 
& ſelves About the court, ſo that the Strand, from mud 


« « building s it was in his time.” . 
; 2 Croſs was one af thoſe. libs, 4 com- 6 


memoration which King Edward I. erected for Eleanor 
his beloved. Queen. It underwent repairs and changes at 
different times, and in part continued till the Civil 
Wats, in the laſt century, when it was deſtroyed as 
a monument of ſuperſtition. Near this ſtood the hoſ- 
pital of St. Mary Rounceval, a cell to a priory of that 
name in Navarre, in Spain. It was founded and en- 
dowed by William W Marſhall, Earl of Pembroke, in the 
reign of Henry II. and after the diſſolution it came | 
into the poſſeſſion of Henry Howard, Earl of North- 
ampton (fays Stow), who cauſed it to be demoliſhed 
in the reign of King James I. and upon the fite thereof 
erected the ftately edifice ſince called Northumberland 
| Houſe. . The ir e. part of the old houſe was built by 
Bernard Janſen: : the frontiſpiece, which was of ſtone, 
was the work of Gerard Chriſtmaſs, who gave the de- 
Ggn of Alderſgate. The ſouth fide of the ſquare, the 
front of "which towards the garden is very grand and 
ſtately, was s built Fo mn. F Thee: two. > wings ex- 


„ ee C2. tendig 


from the Tower 1 London to Weſtminſter. 19 


2 from the garden-front towards the Thames were 
built by Charles duke of Somerſet. In 1760 this 
noble manſion was thoroughly repaired by the 9 earl 
and counteſs of N orthumberland, when the four ſides 
of the court were new faced Fick Portland ſtone, and 
finiſhed i in the Roman ſtile of architecture. 
| Advancing forward is ſeen the palace at Whitehall, 
which had been, anciently the reſidence of the Kings 
of Scotland, when they came to London to attend the 
cpr It was after wards the refidence of the Arch- 
| biſhops of York, in whoſe poſſeſſion it continued, till, 
by an . made between King Henry VIII. and 
Cardinal Wolſey, this palace came into the hands of 
that King, who repaired and beautified it. 
The church of St. Mary Overy in Southwark is 
depicted according to old views of the tower of that 
church; and the Bankſide, Lambeth Marſh, and the 
Surry fide of the Thames, are given, nearly i in the ſame 
naked ſtate in which they are laid down in the maps 
made about that period. © 
To trace the ſituation and reſemblance of all the 
| . here exhibited, would be a work too tedious 
to attempt; but the accuracy of the painter being proved 
by authorities not to be doubted, with reſpect to the 
known and principal objects depifted by him, it may be 
reaſonably conjectured, that he was equally faithful in 
giving the ſubordinate buildings in the piece. 
Theſe paintings at Cowdray have generally been 
aſcribed to Hans Holbein. Sir Joſeph Ay loffe was 
of opinion, that they were not the work 5 that cele- 
brated maſter, but rather ſuppoſes them to have been 
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